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it was often detrimental to the tenant;   not only did he
remain as before liable to compulsory labour, but he could
now be called upon arbitrarily to provide money instead of
service whenever it suited the lord's convenience.   In 1278
the reeve of a manor belonging to Ramsey Abbey1 was
charged with " taking bribes from the richer tenants as a
consideration for not turning them into tenants at money
rents, and with obliging the poorer tenants to become payers
of money rent ".   This seems to bear out the conjecture
that in the earlier period the process of commutation was
often disliked rather than welcomed by the tenants.
The growth      The money derived from commutation enabled the lords
to hire free labourers.   The nucleus for a labour class was
provided by the cottagers whose resources were too scanty
to furnish the means of subsistence,  and whose leisure
afforded them an opportunity to assist their more opulent
neighbours.   They were joined by other elements, and the
class of rural wage-earners rapidly grew in numbers during
the fourteenth century.   Among those who entered their
ranks were villeins, who had thrown up their holdings and
withdrawn from the manor.   While technically tied to the
soil, the villein was able in normal circumstances to escape
from his servitude without serious difficulty, although he
was sometimes required  to  pay substantial fines2.   The
population of the manor was ordinarily sufficient to meet
the demands of the lord, and no insuperable obstacle impeded
the path of those whom a restless longing impelled to wander
from their homes and fields.    Hence in the occasional flight
of serfs from the manor is to be found one source for the
development of a class of hired labourers during the later
Middle Ages.   A second source consisted of villeins who
had secured enfranchisement from bondage by manumission3.
A grant of manumission was acquired either by purchase or
as a gift from the lord.   At the end of the twelfth century,
for example, a villein at Staunton was manumitted to enable
him to go on a crusade4.   Glanville insists that a villein
1 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i. 95.          2 Supra, p. 42, note i.
5 The Mirror of Justices, 78, enumerates the modes of enfranchisement.
4 Stenton," Early Manumissions at Staunton "t in The English Historical
Review, xxvi. 95.